THE PROJECT
and THE PEOPLE
IN THIS final chapter three questions will be discussed briefly: What
did the Research Project contribute to an understanding of Nava-
hos? What was actually learned? What is the general implication
for administration and planning?
CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PROJECT
To begin with, this was a cooperative venture in which many
people took part, as can be seen from the list in the front of the book.
No one interpreter, tester, interviewer, or analyst dominated the ma-
terial. If one person skewed the conclusions a little in one direction
because of his personal biases, another probably offset the error by
skewing them in the opposite direction. At the least, the inescap-
able selective effect of any single worker on any body of data was
counterbalanced to some extent. Thus assertions and opinions in this
book are a consensus, not the notions of one individual or even of a
few persons*
Largely because the investigations were cooperative, it was possible
to work in widely separated areas, where the geographic, social,
economic, and intercultural conditions varied considerably* This
provided an opportunity to see what the range of variation was in
response to standard techniques, what local characteristics emerged
from the tests and interviews, whether or not there were common
characteristics that would set all of the areas apart from a white com-
munity or a group of other Indians.
It was found that The People do share certain common traits and
attitudes even though these are modified somewhat in the three
areas studied. The common traits become even more apparent when
one compares them with those found for Hopi, Sioux, Papago, and
Zuni in die present project.1 It is obvious that the variation between
Shiprock, Ramah, and Navaho Mountain is less than the difference
between Navahos and white men or any of the other tribes studied.
1 Sec the volumes listed in the Preface and articles noted in the Bibliography.